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Fourteenth Meeting of the Latin Club 

The fourteenth regular meeting of The New 
York Latin Club is called for Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 21, at 12 M, in the Hotel St Denis, cor- 
ner of Broadway and Eleventh Street, New 
York. Professor H C Elmer, of Cornell 
Universit}', will address the club. All per- 
sons who are interested, whether teachers 
of Latin or not, are cordially invited to be 
present. The plan is to serve luncheon at 12 
M, promptly, so that there shall be no delay. 
The address will follow the luncheon, and ad- 
journment will occur about 2 P M, thus leaving 
the afternoon still unbroken, for those zvho at- 
tend. Please send a postal card at once to the 
Sec'y, Mr A L Hodges, 309 W 101 st, N Y, 
if you intend to be present, so that we may 
inform Mr Taylor, the proprietor of the hotel, 
how many to expect. Please attend to this at 
once. 

The price of the luncheon will be 75 cents 
to members, $1.00 to others. 

Information as to the conditions of member- 
ship in The Latin Club can be had at this meet- 
ing, or by referring to Nos 3 and 10 of The 
Latin Leaflet, or by addressing the Secre- 
tary 

H H BICE, President 
A L HODGES, Secretary 

How To Reform the Teaching 
of the Classics 

This is the title of an interesting article by 
M Chas Pagot, published in La Revue on Oct 
15, '04. Beginning, with the statement that 
the study of the classics is hanging in the bal- 
ance because it is " long, absorbing, dry, and 
the result is to give one a dislike for the sub- 
ject ", he claims that by the new method 
" after nineteen lessons of an hour each, my 
pupils have repeated some declensions, some 
conjugations, some rules of syntax, compared 
Seneca and Corneille, Phaedrus and La Fon- 
taine, underlined certain qualities character- 
istic of the Roman people, and played three 
scenes of the Aulularia of Plautus".(!) He 
submits proofs of his claim and commenda- 
tory letters from well known professors, one 
of whom we note in passing says " The meth- 



od is little ; almost all depends on the pro- 
fessor ". 

Taking up the " rational method of stud- 
ying Greek and Latin " he states that the ma- 
jority of pupils " frown " over many words 
after having studied six years for five hour 
a week BUT that any sojourn however brief 
in Italv or Greece leaves an indelible im- 
pression on one's imagination. II Pagot then 
inquires whether there is any method which 
will enable a scholor after three years, or even 
six, to enjoy reading, in the text, the classics. 
His affirmative answer depends upon " the 
method and above all the personality of the 
professor ". 

The method consists, a, In the power to 
read a page of Greek or Latin without con- 
stant recourse to a dictionary, b, In disco- 
vering the Life of the Ancients in their works. 

The first is to be accomplished" by giving 
out the words required in any translation or 
exercise, whether oral or written, as a dicta- 
tion lesson and requiring them to be learned. 
The study then consists in applying " their 
judgement and grammatical knowledge " to 
the task at hand. The scholars will then ac- 
quire the habit of regarding a lesson " as a 
subject for reading( ?) not for deciphering ". 
This end might be obtained instead by requir- 
ing them to learn all new words in a lesson 
which had been prepared with a dictionary. 
The result of either plan being that very short- 
ly pupils should have no need of using the 
dictionary except for technical words or those 
peculiar to the author. (Are the memories of 
French pupils better than those of Amer- 
icans?) 

The reading of the text being thus made 
continuous the grammar will have no terrors, 
for instead of a dry dissection of rules and 
constructions the class will discover in the 
pages read numerous and always varied ex- 
amples of said rules which will then appear 
" living in the heart of the phrases of which 
they are the laws ". ( ! ?) Forms will no longer 
be a source of weariment for teacher and 
pupils since history will explain them as " the 
reflection of the human soul ". 

The result of this will be that which should 
be the object of all secondary education, men 
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" ready for a struggle and capable of doing 
something good for humanity ". 

The professor must, M Pagot admits, be 
specially trained if he is to produce such re- 
sults in so short a time; of this pedagogical 
training his most significant word is that it 
must be " a thing extremely delicate ", for 
there will be need of "more intelligence than 
of mechanical application ". 

One wonders much where this system is to 
be applied and how much time may be given 
to drill on forms and vocabularies before the 
reading of pages of text. Nineteen lessons 
would seem a very short time in which to be- 
come familiar with sufficient Latin to under- 
stand Plautus. Most of us know that even 
after a word has occurred a score of times 
in Caesar it is still the source of " frowns ". 
That the relation of the text to life is a fruit- 
ful source of inspiration in studying what 
would otherwise be a dry subject is a well 
known theorem, — yet, who has not exhausted 
vocabulary and maps in the effort to make 
the battle of the Nervii interesting and plain 
only to find that the vocabulary of its historian 
had vanished before the explanation was fin- 
ished? The reform would not seem likely to 
mean much to us unless we can import the 
professor who produces such marvelous re- 
sults from nineteen lessons. 

Anna S Jenkins 
Girls' High School, Brooklyn 

The Nations of Antiquity 

(Simply Described for the Young) 

A is the ancient Assyrian, 

Who. in pigments that rivalled the Tyrian, 

Drew lions and things 

On the walls of his kings 
That for lions are still the criterion. 

B is the beefy Boeotian, 

Whom his neighbors from nearer the ocean 

Enjoyed calling "Pig" 

And that sort of dig, 
For Castalia had not been his potion. 

C is the crushed Carthaginian, 
Who objected to Roman dominion. 

He was finally downed 

And razed to the ground, 
Regardless of public opinion. 

D is the dangerous Dacian, 
Familiar to every Horatian. 

" Don't let him come between- us ", 

Wrote the bard to Maecenas, 
" Or trouble our pleasant potation " ! 

E is the early Egyptian, 

Who put beetles in every inscription. 

It's hard to make out 

What it is all about, 
And perspective — it beggars description. 



F is the famous Falernian, 

Who must have been worth a day's journeyin', 

If we judge of the man 

By the fruit of his can, 
To use language a trifle Hibernian. 

G is the garrulous Greek, 

Whose gift of the gab was unique. 

His verb was a riddle. 

It hung in the middle 
And wagged at both ends, so to speak. 

H is the hardy Helvetian, 

Who once had a scheme near completion 
To pass Julius Caesar 
Without saying " Please, sir " ! 

Enter Caesar. And exit Helvetian. 

I's the industrious Italian, 

The flower of the Roman battalion. 

Rome's downfall began 

When this innocent man 
Was changed to an urban rapscallion. 

J is the jejune old Jew, 
Who held the original view 

That lying and plunder 

Could not be snowed under 
By the number of things a man knew. 

K is the keen-sighted Kopt, 

But here is my eloquence stopped. 

For in trying to describe 

Such a nondescript tribe, 
Poor Pegasus's pinions are lopped. 

L is the land-owning Latin, 

Who was fond of the throne that he sat in. 

And so when Aeneas 

Inquired " Glad to see us " ? 
The fire very soon had the fat in. 

M is the merciless Mede, 

Who, when once a new law was decreed, 

Had it built for to last 

Until Gabriel's blast — 
I mean, very firmly indeed. 

N is the next — Ninevite, 

Whose city so dropped out of sight, 

The Ten Thousand marched through it 

And never once knew it. 
Was it Babylon though? Which is right? 

O is the old Oriental, 

Whose tone to the West was parental. 

Though varied in name 

He was largely the same, 
And his costumes were so ornamental. 

P's the polemical Persian, 

Who crossed into Greece for diversion 

On a crazy pontoon. 

But a storm very soon 
Showed how near he had come to immersion. 

Q is the queer old Quirites, 

Who listened like so many Clyties 

While Cicero hurled 

Billingsgate at the world 
With such perfect aplomb and polite ease. 



